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A National Inventory of Human Welfare 


Recently more emphasis has been put on the need for 
economic security than at any other time in the history 
of the United States. Although this may be regarded as 
a natural outgrowth of the prolonged depression, it also 
indicates a change in fundamental concepts regarding the 
functions of the economic system. Studies made by reli- 
able research agencies indicating that economic insecurity 
is unnecessary are playing an important part in under- 
mining the assumptions upon which business, finance and 
government have proceeded. First in order, however, is 
a look at the facts. 


ASPECTS OF INSECURITY 


One test of a progressive society is the degree of se- 
curity it provides its members. The record of existing 
conditions leaves much to be desired by the citizens of 
the United States. Farming no longer provides a haven 
of economic security, the opportunities of the small busi- 
ness man have diminished, professional people are in- 
creasingly becoming employes, and the mass of people 
depend upon uncertain jobs and wages for their liveli- 
hood. 

The Committee on Economic Security appointed by 
President Roosevelt presented the following data. In 
1929, about 125,000 families had $6.25 billions in savings, 
625,000 families $3.75 billions, 1,625,000 families $2.5 
billions, 3,750,000 families $2.25 billions, 5,000,000 fami- 
lies $1.5 billions, 10,500,000 families $750 millions, and 
5,750,000 families had no savings. The plight of these 
5,750,000 families without savings is largely explained 
by the fact that they had an income of less than $1,000 
per family. Over 42 per cent of the families had an in- 
come of $1,500 or less and about 80 per cent had $3,000 
or less. A study’ by the Brookings Institution shows 
that 219,000 families (less than one per cent of the popu- 
lation) had as much income as 5,800,000 families in the 
$1,000-$1,500 class. The upper 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation had over 33 per cent of the total national income, 
while the lowest 10 per cent had four per cent of it. The 
upper 10 per cent saved four times the amount saved by 
the remaining 90 per cent. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the number of operating farms 
declined by nearly 160,000 and the number of full owners 
of farms declined by 455,000. The number of tenant- 


1 America’s Capacity to Consume, p. 84. 
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operated farms increased from 25.6 per cent in 1880 to 
42.4 per cent in 1930. Between 1929 and 1932 gross 
farm income declined from $11,918,000,000 to $5,143,- 
000,000, or 56.8 per cent, and the wages of factory work- 
ers declined from $11,621,000,000 to $5,022,000,000, or 
56.7 per cent, showing an interdependence of farming and 
industry of great importance.? Evidently the security of 
farmers is to a large extent dependent on the welfare of 
factory workers and vice versa. ; 

The concentration of ownership and control of busi- 
ness by large corporations has not only cut off opportuni- 
ties for the small business men but it has made an increas- 
ing number of employes dependent upon these large 
organizations for opportunity to work, and rendered them 
subject to policies which greatly affect wages and salaries. 
In 1931 the 200 largest corporations controlled 54 per cent 
of all non-financial corporate wealth and over 55 per cent 
of all manufacturing corporate assets while at least half 
of the gainfully employed were in industries in which 
certain major clements of industrial policy were in the 
hands of individuals able to hold prices up and cut down 
production and thus largely counteract the establishment 
of prices by free competition.’ The decisions of those in 
this strategic position obviously have a large influence in 
creating employment or unemployment. Between 1919 
and 1930 8.003 manufacturing and mining firms were 
merged or acquired by others.* In mercantile business, 
chain stores quadrupled during the 15 years previous to 
1930 and in 1931 they did 21.5 per cent of the retail busi- 
ness. Department stores did 15 per cent of the retail 
business and mail order houses three per cent, leaving 
60.5 per cent for independent and other types of retailers.® 
“Even the heads of our large industrial corporations have 
no security in their jobs. No longer the owners of their 
businesses as their predecessors used to be, they have be- 
come merely paid employes of their respective concerns 
with the accompanying insecurity of tenure inherent in 
all jobs, high or low. Job agencies are overcrowded 


2 Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
culture, July, 1933, p. 33. 
374th Congress, Ist Session, Senate Document No. 13, Indus- 
trial Prices and Their Relative Inflexibility. Washington, D.C. 
Government Printing Office. : 
Harry W. Laidler, Concentration in American Industry, p. 5. 


5 Louis Bader, “Economics of Marketing,” in E i ; 
ciples and Problems, Vol. I, p. 261. ee 
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today with former high-paid executives and vice presi- 
dents who are looking for any sort of work.” ® 

Furthermore, “the professional classes also are no long- 
er immune from the terror of joblessness and poverty. 
The number of professional people who depend for their 
living upon a salary from some corporation or firm is con- 
stantly mounting. There was a time when engineers, 
architects and accountants set up independent offices and 
ran their own consulting businesses. Chemists established 
their own laboratories, while pharmacists went into busi- 
nesses of their own. Most members of these professions 
‘today have to exact their livelihood from a job with some 
corporation or independent employer.” ® 

The Committee on Economic Security concluded from 
the best available estimates that during 1922-1929 the 
average unemployment among industrial workers was 
eight per cent and that in 1929 about 1,800,000 were un- 
employed. During the depression the peak of unemploy- 
ment, 13,689,000, as estimated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was reached in March, 1933. The number 
was reduced to 10,108,000 by September, 1933, rose to 
11,755,000 in January, 1934, declined to 10,248,000 in 
May, and during the autumn of 1934 ranged close to 
11,000,000. Although the pickup in business during Decem- 
ber, 1934, and in January and February, 1935, reduced 
unemployment considerably, doubtless it is still well above 
10,000,000. 

Aubrey Williams, assistant administrator of relief, de- 
clares that there are now 20,000,000 people depending 
wholely or in part on relief. (New York Times, Febru- 
ary 17, 1935.) He estimates that at least 7,000,000 are 
employable persons between 16 and 65 years of age and 
the only answer to their problem is a job. Of those on 
relief 8,000,000 are children. In October, 1934, 700,000 
persons 65 years of age or over were on relief. He points 
out that “these people in many respects represent a cross- 
section of America. People of every age, race, creed, oc- 
cupation and industry are found on relief, and their eco- 
nomic and social problems touch almost every phase of 
American life.” Some indication of this fact was revealed 
in an urban study made in May, 1934, which showed 
“that 65,000 persons on relief were professional persons ; 
111,000 were proprietors, managers or officials, 404,000 
were clerks or kindred workers and 660,000 were skilled 
workers.” In that month the urban relief rolls included 
1,090,000 semi-skilled workers and 1,374,000 unskilled 
workers. “In the best of times a long sickness, a tem- 
porary shutdown or the necessity to take care of another 
relative disorders millions of low-wage households. It is 
the chronic poverty in which they exist that has formed 
the basis of the larger part of the relief problem.” 

Although all races, ages and occupations are repre- 
sented on the relief rolls “certain groups are over-repre- 
sented. As compared with the general population, the 
relief rolls contain abnormally large proportions of large 
families with small children, and of Negroes. The mar- 
ginal workers, both in industry and agriculture, the ill, 
the injured, those displaced through technological change, 
are concentrated on relief... . 

“Proportionate to their number in the population of 
1930 twice as many Negroes as whites were found on the 
relief rolls in October [1934]. Their low-wage level 
forces them upon relief promptly when their job stops, 


6 Abraham Epstein, /nsecurity: A Challenge to America, p. 13. 
8 Ibid., p. 8-9. 


and in an overcrowded labor market discrimination against 


them militates against their getting work again.” 

In New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio, the 
wealthiest states in the union, one-third of all persons on 
relief are found. The rural regions of the country were 
not hit quite so hard as the cities but 35 per cent of the 
residents of South Dakota and 25 per cent of those in 
Florida are on relief. Many workers are “stuck fast in 
abandoned towns when manufacturers have moved else- 
where in search of cheap labor or for such inveterate pov- 
erty as is found in the South.” The increase in techno- 
logical improvements which displace labor has continued 
during the depression. This in itself is an aspect of in- 
security, though not commonly recognized as such. It 
means that industrial concerns, confronted by falling mar- 
kets have been seeking desperately to keep in the black 
by reducing costs at the point where it could most readily 
be done—by eliminating labor. Thus the depression has 
been aggravated in ironical fashion through a “dog-eat- 
dog” struggle. With the consequent increase in unem- 
ployment the market for goods has been correspondingly 
restricted. Thus we have a vicious circle. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that economic in- 
security is no respector of persons. It is manifest on all 
levels. Security, from the psychological point of view, 
is a relative matter. People who live on a relatively high 
plane are panic-stricken when they see their income 
jeopardized and refuse to take the risks that are necessary 
in order to revive business through investment. Fiduciary 
institutions tend to pursue a policy of safety first, even 
though the “safety” is imaginary. Thus insecurity is the 
bane of our economic life on all its levels. 


The labor surplus operates to rob older workers, especi- 
ally, of their security. Says Mr. Williams: “The hiring- 
age limit set by many private industries, by which work- 
ers are superannuated at 45 or even at 35, will make it 
difficult if not impossible for many of these persons again 
to find private employment. Over a quarter of the em- 
ployable group is composed of those tragic individuals 
between 45 and 65 whom industry considers unusable. 
Others of the group will also find it difficult to return to 
private employment, because they have lost skill or their 
regular work habits.” - 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of the families on relief 
have one or more persons able and willing to work but 
the 20 per cent having no employable member “will con- 
stitute for a long time, and in many instances, perma- 
nent, public charges. In most of these households the 
problem is one of old age or of physical disability of the 
breadwinner, although many of them are broken homes 
composed of a mother and dependent children. These 
cases should not be receiving emergency unemployment 
relief ; most of them should be cared for through an inte- 
grated and inclusive permanent security program.” 

The percentage of aged in the population is increasing, 
due to health measures which prolong life and to a falling 
birth rate. The proportion of unoccupied men 65 years 
of age and over increased from 26.2 per cent in 1890 to 
41.7 per cent in 1930, in which year there were 6,500,000 
people over 65 years of age, or 5.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The Committee on Economic Security estimates 
that besides the 700,000 people over 65 on relief there 
are 300,000 in receipt of public charity. The number re- 
ceiving some form of pension is much smaller. About 
180,000, most of whom are 70 years of age and over, are 
receiving help under state old-age pension laws while 
about 150,000 receive industrial and trade union pensions. 
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Surveys in various states indicate that “the number of the 
d without means of support is much larger than the 
number receiving pensions or public assistance in any 
form”; the percentages of those over 65 years of age 
supported by children, friends and relatives range from 
30 to 50. 

Of the 8,000,000 children on relief rolls there are many 
“who have never known a time when their fathers had a 
steady job, and who, until federal relief provided the 
family with a weak cohesive agent, have known nothing 
but the threat of being scattered” and their lives “are lost 


inued § beyond full restoration to their physical and social ful- 
f in- § filiment. Their childhood is already destroyed and their 
. It § future dark and uncertain.”*® Their plight is due chiefly 
mar- § to “their parents’ lack of money to give them opportuni- 
black §) ties which are taken for granted in more fortunate homes.” 
‘adily Of the 46 states having mothers’ aid legislation only 


20 have included all types of families needing mothers’ 
assistance, besides widows and their dependents, and “less 
than one third of the number of similar families on relief 
[rolls] are now actually receiving mothers’ pensions.” 
Less than one half of the local units in the various states 


ic ine § which authorize them to grant mothers’ aid are actually 
on all | doing so, and many others are granting amounts insufh- 
view, ) cient to maintain a family. “Part of this situation is due 


to indifference, but in part it is due to the poverty of many 
local governmental units and to the fact that the federal 


ssary | government has been paying the major costs when father- 
iciary fj less families are placed on relief, whereas it makes no con- 
even | tribution to mothers’ aid.” ?° The variations in amount 


granted in a single state are sometimes greater than be- 
tween states. “The small average grant of some states 


speci- @ indicates that this form of aid is considered by those states 
ee _ — as a pittance to keep the family alive, rather than as a 
aa means of maintaining family life—its original purpose.” 
shee 1 Even in the slack year of 1933, 14,500 persons in in- 


dustry were fatally injured and 55,000 sustained some 
e em- | permanent injury. Although much has been done to pre- 
iduals | vent accidents and compensate the injured the committee 
isable. | finds that the compensation laws are sadly lacking in uni- 
urn to § formity, many of them are very inadequate, and four 


states have none at all. 
Rural, as well as urban areas, are faced with the prob- 


felief § lem of economic insecurity. One village out of every 
rk but § four or five is primarily industrial, not agricultural. An 
ll con- § intensive study of 69 industrial villages made in 1929 by 
erma- § Edmund de S. Brunner for the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, revealed evidences of great insecurity, 


even during that year of relatively heavy production for 


—_ the nation as a whole. “In the Middle-Western villages, 
' ~ a majority of which were devoted to coal mining, the aver- 
> ioe age wage-earner had worked only three out of every four 


working days in the year prior to the survey.” ** There 


easing was much restlessness, accentuated by the uncertainty 
falling caused by shifts of local managers. 

} years Among agricultural workers, laborers are as a rule 
890 to § Poorly paid, and many have irregular employment for 


00,000 § short periods of the year. Migrant workers are perhaps 
. popu- § the most insecure of all. Workers engaged in large scale 
timates § agriculture have in many instances the most miserable 
= ns * Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Se- 


curity, p. 35 
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working conditions.'* Farm tenants in many sections have 
been known as “landless, homeless” men, and, according 
to the Census of Agriculture, the proportion of farms 
operated by tenants has been increasing during the past 
four decades. 

An outstanding development of the depression has been 
the rate at which people have lost title to their homes or 
have been evicted when they could not pay their rent. 
The result has been to undermine the assumption that 
owning one’s home is a safeguard in a time of distress 
and that shelter is an elementary right which takes pri- 
ority over the right to evict people. 

A survey of 84 cities and towns in 34 states by the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards shows that 
foreclosures of homes increased from 29,984 in 1928 to 
95,000 in 1931** and probably the rate continued to in- 
crease until measures were taken in 1933 to aid home 
owners, 


The National Congress for Unemployment and Social 
Insurance which met in Washington January 5, 1935, 
revealed a widespread discontent born of insecurity. The 
potentialities when such discontent is abroad are difficult 
to estimate. Composed of 2,600 industrial, agricultural 
and professional delegates representing organizations hav- 
ing millions of members, the Congress made its chief con- 
cern the need for continuity of income through social in- 
surance which would provide a fair living standard. It 
demanded that if private employment cannot furnish jobs 
and opportunity to live, government shall take action to 
assure a living until jobs are available. 

The difficulties these delegates had in making the trek 
to Washington and the bleak deprivation of their con- 
stituents which they described indicated a determination 
to obtain something not only to relieve distress but to 
bring about basic readjustments in the economic system. 
All this is epitomized in the simple statement of his con- 
dition by a share-cropper who said that when his father 
died “he left me a team of mules but the mortgage people 
took them away from me. Then along came a fellow 
with a fine wagon and a team of mules and he could work 
the land. Now I got nothing.”** Dispossession creates 
the stuff of which revolutions are made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Economic Security made no recom- 
mendations for the elimination of the basic causes of in- 
security. On the contrary, it devoted its attention to alle- 
viatory measures, urging “the stimulation of private em- 
ployment and the provision of public employment for 
those able-bodied workers whom industry employs at a 
given time.” Moreover, it gave no indication of how pri- 
vate employment could be stimulated and stressed very 
briefly the planning of public employment. It endorsed 
the recommendation of the National Resources Board for 
the establishment of a national planning board. 

Conceiving unemployment compensation as “a front 
line of defense” and “beneficial in maintaining purchasing 
power” the committee urged establishment of such a sys- 


18 A report on conditions among workers in the onion fields of 
Ohio, by a committee representing the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Labor and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, will be summarized in an early issue of INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE. 

on Banking an urrency, Hearings on the Home Loan B 
Bill, S. 2089, 1932. Part II, p. 258. 

‘5 Evelyn Seeley, “A Cross Section of Insecurity,” The Nation, 
January 23, 1935. 
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tem at the earliest possible date. It believes that after 
benefit rights are exhausted the unemployed should be 
given “an opportunity to support themselves and their 
families at work provided by the government.” 

Most of the committee’s recommendations are incor- 
porated in the Wagner bill (S. 1130) now before Con- 
gress. The details of the bill were summarized in the 
INFORMATION SERVICE, February 2, 1935. 


Causes OF INSECURITY 


It is dawning upon many that an economic system based 
upon division of labor demands coordination if it is to be 
efficient in meeting the needs of the people. Coordina- 
tion is required between production and consumption as 
well as in the processes of production. This principle 
arises out of the physical arrangements made for the con- 
duct of economic activity. It applies at every point rang- 
ing from simple division of labor between workers en- 
gaged in handwork to those employed in the departments 
of a factory and in the various industries of the nation. 
Obviously, there is no point in practicing division of labor 
unless greater production is obtained. Increased produc- 
tion results chiefly from the coordination of specialized 
effort so that more units of a finished product are avail- 
able. Also there is no point in producing more goods 
unless they can be distributed and consumed. 

These facts are proved by experience but their import 
is inadequately appreciated. Now that the facts have 
become more obvious the question arises whether their 
implications will be faced, for they point to the ultimate 
cause of economic insecurity. No people can get the most 
out of their economic system unless they are willing to 
utilize the best methods of production and to distribute 
the returns so that the maximum general welfare will 
result. Experience demonstrates that more can be had 
by practicing division of labor, but that the flow of goods 
and services will be interrupted unless provision is made 
for their ready distribution and consumption. 

It is doubtful whether the builders of modern industrial 
society realized just what they were doing when they 
elaborated the system of division of labor. Unfortunately, 
many of the practices of those who are responsible for 
the direction of the present economic system indicate that 
they think they can continue to run counter to the forces 
set at work by division of labor. 

Evidence continues to accumulate that laissez faire, 
competition and the conditioning of production upon the 
expectation of profit results in vast maladjustment of the 
economic system. The independent decisions of individual 
enterprisers do not necessarily result in stabilized busi- 
ness. The fluctuations of the business cycle have become 
increasingly greater, indicating that the coordination re- 
garded as so essential to the efficient operation of factories 
and other business enterprises has not been applied to the 
relations of the industries composing the economic sys- 
tem and to the relation between production and consump- 
tion. Depressions have become increasingly prolonged 
and devastating to business men as well as to the millions 
of unemployed. The feeling of insecurity radiates among 
all who are dependent upon the economic system for a 
livelihood. 


Tue RELATION OF PROFITS TO SECURITY 


For more than 100 years the idea has been advanced 
that depressions were due to the inability of the masses 


to buy the products made available by industrial improve- 
ments. It is now known that those in a position to make 
profits receive a disproportionate share of the income 
flowing from such improvements. Profits are the excess 
of income over outgo. If a disproportionate share goes 
to profit makers, those who receive their income in the 
form of wages and salaries obviously can buy less goods 
and services than they would if they received more income, 
The Bulletin of the National City Bank, March, 1930, 
shows that the profits of 1,509 corporations increased 
from $4,731,000,000 in 1927 to $5,806,000,000 in 1928, 
and to $6,509,000,000 in 1929, or 37.3 per cent during the 
two years, and the gross income of all corporations re- 
porting to the United States Treasury increased 10.6 
per cent. During this period the payrolls in manufactur- 
ing increased only 7.1 per cent, employment 5.9 per cent, 
and gross farm income 2.6 per cent. 

Furthermore, those who receive disproportionately large 
incomes from any source have large surpluses to invest in 
more productive equipment. M. S. Eccles, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, recently told the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that existing great inequali- 
ties in income created productive equipment out of line 
with the buying power of the people. In other words, 
too much of the national income is devoted to the creation 
of more productive equipment when more should flow to 
consumers so that they can buy the products made avail- 
able by existing equipment. He insisted, furthermore, 


that the depression resulted from the inequitable distribu- 
tion of income and not from any shortage in money and 
credit. The remedy for depressions, as he conceives it, 
is to distribute income, as it is earned, more broadly among 
the masses by providing employment at better wages and 
salaries. 

This is important not only as a means of maintaining 


existing standards of living but as a means of raising 
standards as better utilization is made of resources, pro- 
ductive equipment and man power.: The recent report of 
the National Resources Board, the two studies, America’s 
Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume, 
by the Brookings Institution, and the report of the Na- 
tional Survey of Potential Product Capacity all point to 
the possibility not only of raising standards of living but 
of eliminating insecurity by the proper utilization of re- 
sources, productive equipment and man power. 

Since the basis of insecurity is found in the failure 
properly to utilize the factors of production and to dis- 
tribute more equitably the flow of goods and services, 
attention is directed to the causes of the failure.** Evi- 
dence increases that price as the regulator of the economic 
system has failed. Under laissez faire an increasing num- 
ber of enterprisers have been able to hold up prices and 
reduce production. Competition has failed to protect the 
public against monopoly practices. The combined action 
of those in position to make administrative prices and 
reduce production has created unemployment for millions 
of workers. The unemployed lack purchasing power and 
that lack is accentuated by reductions in wages and sal- 
aries of those having jobs. This throws the economic 
system out of balance. Those who own and control in- 
dustry are not only in a position to deny jobs and cut 
wages but to stall the whole economic system unless they 
see an opportunity to make profits. 


16 See INFORMATION SERVICE, March 2, 1935. 
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